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On the Cover 


Young America emerges. This month’s cover picture 
might be at any one of a thousand colleges in America. 
Because the picture is intended to be symbolic, no further 
identification is given or needed 

The consumer finance industry is vitally interested 
in the youth picture in America. Young people now 
in our high schools and colleges will determine the 
political, economic and social trends of the next twenty- 
five years. What they come to think about the American 
system will mold the pattern of things to come. They 
emerge from college portals in a never ending stream 
a parade of new minds across the economic stage. 

The challenging problems of finding jobs. establish 
ing homes, and acquiring property are theirs. Ameri 
can business has created and supports the educational 
institution with its money. American business should 
pay more attention to the thinking and philosophy of 
the student and of the graduate who walks into th 
practical aspects of living. 

Our industry has made real progress in this important 
field. Our motion pictures, our consumet credit: con 
ferences. our contacts with economics teachers. out 
scholarship programs. and our work with local school 
administrators are all steps leading to understanding 
and appreciation of our business and of the free enter 
prise system, but there is so far tog Perhaps out 
greatest public relations challenge is this area of 
building confidence and good will on a basis of truth 
and understanding in the minds of succeeding classes 
who emerge from the cathedrals of learning 

Among these young citizens are the future employees 
of consumer finance companies It is essential that they 
have an understanding of our business so that when they 
are choosing their business careers, the opportunity for 
serving millions of American families in a humanitarian 
and constructive fashion will be known to them 

Interest in consumer credit in all of its forms is quick 
ening in academic circles and it is our responsibility to 


see that information on our business is made available 


CONVENTION 
CONSUMER 


38th 
NATIONAL 


and 


FINANCE 


Taxation 


The controversy over taxing related corporations re- 
sulted in the following provisions as to surtax and excess 
profit exemptions in the new tax law: 

“SECTION 15. (c) DISALLOWANCE OF SURTAX 
EXEMPTION AND MINIMUM EXCESS PROFITS 
CREDIT.—If any corporation transfers, on or after Jan 
uary 1, 1951, all or part of its property (other than 
money) to another corporation which was created for 
the purpose of acquiring such property or which was not 
actively engaged in business at the time of such acquisi 
tion, and if after such transfer the transferor corporation 
or its stockholders, or both. are in control of such trans 
feree corporation during any part of the taxable year 
of such transferee corporation, then such transferes 
corporation shall not for such taxable vear except as 
mav be otherwise determined under section 129 (bi) be 
allowed either the $25,000 exemption from surtax pro- 
vided in subsection (b) or the $25,000 minimum excess 
profits credit provided in the last sentence of section 431. 
unless such transferee corporation shall establish by the 
clear preponderance of the evidence that the securing of 
such exemption or credit was not a major purpose of 
such transfer. For the purposes of this subsection. con- 
trol means the ownership of stock possessing at least 
OO per centum of the total combined voting power ol all 
classes of stock entitled to vote or at least 80 per centum 
of the total value of shares of all classes of stock of the 


In determining the ownership of stock 


corporation. 
for the purpose of this subsection. the ownership ol 
stock shall be determined in accordance with the pro 
visions of section 503, except that constructive owner 
ship under section 503 (a) (2) shall be determined only 
with respect to the individual's spouse and minor chil- 
dren. The provisions of section 129 (bh). and the au- 
thority of the Secretary under such section, shall. to 
the extent not inconsistent with the provisions of this 


This sub 


section shall not apply to any taxable year with respect 


subsection, be applicable to this subsection. 


to which the tax imposed by subchapter D of this chap 
ter is not in effect.” 


ANNUAL MEETING 
ASSOCIATION 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


The dates: October 6-7-8-9, 1952 


Phe hotel has promised us rooms for all those who will 
wish to attend the convention. There will be four days 
for the convention sessions so there will be ample time 
for unhurried business sessions followed by discussion 
periods. The luncheons and annual banquet will be held 


[2] 


in rooms of adequate size so that all may see and hear. 
The Program Committee will soon be starting its plans 
for 1952. 

The hotel will accept reservations NOW. Get yours 


in early. 
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— 1950 — |——1951I— 


poare 


the 


was 


increase of $171 million, 
December last 
recorded in consumer credit 
\ugust. This the total 
standing to $19.306 million on August 
31. The total $464 above 


a year 


An 


largest since year, 
during 
boosted out 
was million 
earlier 
The Wall Street Journal 

More than 120 new laws enacted 
at the winter and spring session of the 
present General Assembly have become 
effective in Missouri. 

Most important, perhaps, is the new 
interest code authorizing a maximum of 
cent small 


approximately 27 on 


loans up to $400 and payable in instal 


per 

ments. The rate would be 8 per cent on 

portions of loans in excess of $400. 
This 


sored by 


law worked out and 
the 


groups and passed the Legislature after 


was spon 


banking and small loan 
several years of failure to enact such 
legislation following the invalidating of 
the old small loan law by the 1945 con 
stitution. 

Licenses to operate under the new law 
had been issued to 230 consumer credit 
agencies. which replace the old small 
loan companies, according to H. G. 
Shaffner, commissioner of the Division 
of Finance. Of these 73 are in St. Louis 
and 12 in St. Louis County. 


St. Louis Globe Democ rat. 


An English vicar, an exchange oc 
cupant of a Queens, N. Y. pulpit, felt 
quite at home with his American par 
ishioners. “My work has 
very pleasant. I am struck by the 


here been 
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number of factory workers who can 


afford 


here.” he 


motor cars and such luxuries 
said. “I 
of these are bought on time purchases. 
We that in England, too. but the 


English seem more loath to do it.” 


\ y Herald Tribune 


understand much 


have 


Consumers confound Federal! 
forecasts by saving more, spending less 
A Truman economist suggests. “May 
be something’s lacking in the classical 
economic notion that when people earn 
That 


don't 


always spend more. 
and | 


know what new approach we'd take.” 


more they 


theory may need refining. 


Government figures show consumers 
raking in about $224 billion a year. 10 
1950, after 
But spending runs below last year. 
third 


people saved about 10 per cent or 11 


taxes 
Om 


per cent over mcome 


cial quarter estimates will show 


per cent of their “disposable” income, a 


post-war record That's why inflation 


forecasts flopped 
Effective November 


taxes 


1, higher income 
income 
hit 
cigarettes. 
Meanwhile 
consumers scrape to pay off instalment 
stiff 


Reserve 


will pull “disposable” 


down a peg; heavier excises will 


sales of gasoline. liquor. 


autos, some appliances. 


debts and mortgages at rates 


the Federal 


this year. 


Board 


= ribed by 
early 
So F.R.B. men doubt retail sales will 


soar soon. There’s no reason to figure 


consumers will become less conserva 


tive in the next six months, one official 


opines 


Heretofore, preparations in the 
United States 
affairs, starting 
tacked. and stopping after we have won 
the We 
and that military preparedness will de 
industry. 


{nalyst 


wal 


have been spontaneous 


only when we are at 


war. believe this era is over 


velop into a new 


Roger UW. Babson. Business 


permanent 


The citizen whe calls on government 
the 


encouTag 


to supply him with security from 


cradle to the grave. thereby 


ing government spending, is a danger 


to himself and his fellow citizens. UH 


his pleas are successful, he can lose 


his freedom, and gain no security in 


exchange. 
F. { Truslow, President, 
Vew York Curb Exchange 


former 





E. W. DEVEREUX 


k. W. Devereux, Vice President 
Manager of 
Finance Corporation died in 


Mr. 


associated 


and General Univer 
sal 
Boston 


Devereux 


several weeks ago 
had 


with the consumer finance and in 
than 


been 


stalment sales field for more 
thirty years. 

He was a past president of the 
Nebraska Small Associa 
tion and of the Nebraska Associa 
tion of Discount Companies; 
commander of Omaha Post No. 1 
of the American Legion; a mem 
ber of the Masonic and 
Chief of Auxiliary 
Omaha 

Mr. 


long 


Loan 


past 


Lodge. 


Police mn 


company has 
member of the Na 
and he at 


Devereux’s 
been a 
tional Association 


tended many of the annual con 


ventions. His many friends will 


be saddened by his passing 











MEETING 
CONNECTICUT 
Bond Hotel, Hartford, November 


20 
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Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
November 29-30 


IOWA 


Blackhawk Hotel, Davenport, 
May 14-15, 1952 
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NEBRASKA 


Paxton Hotel. 
1952 


Omaha. January 


22-23, 


YORK 
14-15 


NEW 
Albany. November 


OREGON 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
November 17 

















President Goeglein’s Acceptance Speech 


Delivered at the Inaugural Luncheon 
of the 37th Convention of NCFA, Sep- 
tember 29. 195] 


First, | wish to extend my thanks for 
your expression of confidence in me, 
which has resulted in my being elected 
wesident of the National Consumer 
Finance Association; and second, there 
ire just one or two things I want to 
say about the future of our Association 
and the future of the consumer finance 
business 

When I[ was a small boy—and I 
imagine when you were small boys and 
virls—someone, usually a maiden aunt, 
vave you a heavily embossed copy of 
Rudyard Kipling’s inspirational poem 
entitled “Jf.” 
hind glass and hung on the wall of a 


It was to be framed be 


child's bedroom to guide his first waver 
It didn’t 
make much impression on me, since | 


ing footsteps into adulthood. 


couldn't quite see myself living up to 
all the high standards it set, but it 
exercised a horrible fascination on my 
mind, and | once almost knew it by 
heart 

The only lines | can remember today 
ire “Tf you can keep your head while 
all about you are losing theirs, you'll 
be a man, my son!” I only quote to 
make this point—-the problem confront 
ing the consumer loan industry and 
most business generally, is that con 
tinual one, big, if 

If we can make a satisfactory peace 
with Russia 

If the Republicans—-or the Demo 
crats—win the elections 

If they repeal all regulations 

If there is a major recession aftet 
the armament program lets down. 


And, obviously, not one of us knows the 


' 
answerfrs 


For at least twenty years we have all 
been repeating that incantation about 
And it 


incantation. 


the times being uncertain.” 
has become almost an 
And, by repeating it often enough, we 
have often lulled ourselves into un 
wariness and a state of helplessness 
when changes suddenly came about 
We will probably never know what 
lies ahead, either in our personal lives 
or in the future of our business prob 
lems. As we have learned, and as other 
segments of the American public are 
quickly 


sorrow, there is no security. 


learning, sometimes to their 
There is 
no sure thing, whether it be a continua 
tion of boom times, a stabilizing of the 
dollar or a secure and happy old age, 
free from money worries. There is no 
security so we must do as our ancestors 
did—-we must be ready to meet any and 
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all emergencies—any contingency 
with native shrewdness and native wit. 
Americans have a talent for improvis 
ing. We get ourselves into a hole, but 
we wiggle or squirm or talk our way 
out of it. We like to plan for the 
future, but we are ready at a moment's 
notice to change those plans if the 
future doesn’t work out quite as we 
figure it. In other words, we are flex- 
ible—or at least we always have been 
flexible and I don’t think we've lost 
that native quality of readiness. 

We may not like what the future 
holds, but everyone in the consumet 
loan business must keep in readiness 
We are living at 
this very moment in what Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, the noted economist, calls a 


to meet emergencies. 


“garrison economy.” In this economy. 
which is a new phenomenon for the 
United States, we are attempting to 
build up our reserve of war-making 
materials and at the same time main 
tain a fairly steady flow of civilian 
goods to the consumer. The consumer 
goods may suffer temporary setbacks in 
production, but they will continue to 
come off the lines. 

But. unfortunately for a great many 
of us, this economy of the fortress 
seems to require a large measure of 
controls, according to those men run 
ning the machinery. Most of us dis 
agree that such extreme measures are 
necessary, but they are upon us and if 
we are going to live in the garrison 
if we are going to get along—we must 
adhere to the rules. 

This aec eptance does not mean de 
feat for our own goals. It only means 
that we must play the game according 
to the rules. But... 
all we want to the referees! 


we can complain 


The consumer loan industry is now 
of age. We are past the gangling. 
awkward stage. We know what is ex 
pected of us by our community. by the 
state and by the nation. 
up to these expectations. We have 
adhered not only to the /imit of the 
law. but have respected the spirit of 
the law as well. And we have gained 
the respect of the community for this 
reason. We must maintain that confi- 
dence and respect on the basis of merit. 


We are living 


It is unfortunate that we do not know 
what the future holds. It is regrettable 
that there are still many people who 
would restrict us in our operations 
under the guise of doing good for the 
public. We can solve these problems 
only by continuing to merit the support 
of our customers—by continuing to do 
the right thing so that our behavior 
will stand us in good stead. 

And we can help each other face the 


possibilities of the future through our 
National Consumer Finance 
tion. Group effort, as our ancestors 
well knew, is more effective than in- 
dividual effort. This is particularly 
true when members of an industry face 
such diverse and troublesome problems 


Associa- 


as ours. Group effort is the only way 
we can combat pernicious regulations 
which would harm the industry. And, 
finally. the individual can seek infor- 
mation or help through our organiza 
tion. He is kept informed of important 
changes which will affect him 
on the national level, but on the local 


not only 


level as well. 

The state organizations. too, are of 
inestimable help to both the small and 
large consumer loan companies. We 
often forget that both the state and 
national organizations work not only for 
members——but for everyone in the in 
dustry. 

For this reason, it is important that 
you return to your homes and tell those 
non-members the merits of the NCFA. 
Let them know that this group, and 
their state group. are for the benefit 
of all consumer finance 
Tell them of our activities—what the 
how the 


companies. 


organization can do for them 
organization will help them fight their 
battles against unfair restrictions and 
laws. Let these non-members know 
that whatever arises, this organization 
will be in readiness to go into action 
to maintain fair and equitable stand- 
ards and regulations under which to 
operate. 

No. ladies and gentlemen. we can 
not predict what will happen to the con 
sumer loan industry. We have won a 
minor victory with the easing of Regu- 
lation W. Several states have made it 
possible for our legitimate business to 
operate within their borders during the 
past year. There have been triumphs 

and there have been setbacks. But 
even if we cannot predict the future. 
there is good reason to believe that our 
success will continue—cnd here is that 
big if again—if we remain on the ready 
for any changes which may arise. And 
if we continue to keep that good repu 
tation which has been so difficult to 
win—by continuing to operate as we 
have in the past 
of our customers, who in the final 


in the best interests 


analysis, determine our success ot 
failures. 

Unlike the future. we do know what 
the past has contained. We know that 
the past year has been a highly success 
ful one for the consumer finance busi- 
ness and for our Association. The suc- 
cess of our Association can only reflect 


(Continued on page 15) 
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The Fight for Men’s Minds 


By WALTER W. BELSON 


Wr. Belson is Director of Public Re 
{merican Trucking As 
sociations. This is the address he 
delivered at the 37th Convention of 


VCFA. 


lations of the 


As I told your own public relations 
people in Detroit several years ago, the 
best statement I have ever heard to 
describe the basic importance of pub- 
lic relations activity was made by 
Arthur 
great American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, and one of the most success 
ful practitioners of the art of obtaining 
favorable public opinion this country 
has ever known. 

Said Mr. Page: 


“Every business in a democratic 
country begins with public permission 


and exists by public approval.” 


[he spirit of the American entet 
prise system and the recorded history 
of business institutions in this country 
bear out completely the accuracy of 
Mr. Page’s dictum. 

It has been your experience, as it 
certainly has been mine, that any out 
sider can always come in and tell you 
how to run your business better than 
you are now running it. 

This is an aggravating situation and 
none of us likes it. You remember the 
story of the bum who asked a stranger 
on the street for a dollar to buy a cup 
of coffee. The stranger said, “Just a 
minute there. Your approach is all 
\ dollar for a cup of coffee is 
preposterous. Now if you had asked 


wrong. 


me for a dime you'd have had a chance 
of getting it.” 

And the bum made the classic answer 
when he said “Listen, Bub. Give me a 
dime or give me a dollar but don’t 
tell me how to run my business.” 

Don’t be afraid that I will take any 
of your time this morning telling you 
how to run your business because | 
won't. 

Paul Selby. for whom I have the 
highest regard, as have all of his asso 
ciates in public relations work, has 
asked me to make some observations 
on your business in relation to public 
attitude in general and from an out 
sider’s viewpoint and I am happy to 
do so. 

Internal Relations 

As I see it, your internal public rela 
tions problem, unlike that of some 
others, is not nearly so important as 
your external assignment. It seems to 
me that your business has largely 
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Page, vice president of the 


Walter W. Belson 


“cleaned house” and beyond the occa 
sional chiseler and sharp practitioner, 
you have accomplished the internal re 
forms necessary to fulfil the formula 
that “in order to obtain favorable pub 
lic opinion it must first be deserved.” 
The so-called uniform smali loan act 
has, it seems to me, largely established 
your business as one operating under 
enforced regulations in the public in 
terest. 

It seems to me that this fact guaran 
tees public acceptance almost automa 
tically once it becomes known. 

You have only to check back on your 
own knowledge of the vast (and largely 
successful) internal work done by the 
liquor industry, for example, to realize 
what an advantage to you lies in this 
-atisfactory internal situation. 


External Problem 


Your external job, which is the prob 
lem I should like to discuss today, is a 
different story. It might be summed 
up, | suppose, in this assignment: 


To inform the American people of a 
credit source which is dignified, eco- 
nomic, easily available and_ friendly, 
and above all, a resource which is 
most often the only one offering 
all of these values. 

That is the assignment and it is a big 
one. But to me it seems a far more 
difficult job than appears on the sur 
face, as all of you very well know. 

Because the toughest job of any fac- 
ing you is one not even hinted at in 
anything I have said up to now. 

Promotion of some such platform as 


I have mentioned is a constructive job, 
designed to spread widely accurate in 
formation about your business to the 
end that public understanding be im 
proved and perfected. But in your 
own special case it is also an im- 
perative assignment if you are 
to weed out public misunder- 
standing which I believe you all 
recognize as the real peril threat- 
ening your business. 

If you go to the movies, listen to the 
radio or read the newspapers and 
magazines you are familiar with that 
standard 
understood husband. 
our folklore. 

I submit to you that the misunder 
stood husband is a rarity indeed com 
pared with the misunderstood business 
man. In every line of business, in all 


American type—the mis 
He is a fixture in 


parts of the country, I have met men 
who complaia that the public just does 
not understand their business. Men 
who are amazed that their contributions 
to payrolls, taxes, higher standards of 
living and community welfare are al 
most a complete secret so far as the 
public at large is concerned. 

I had 
an opportunity to read a splendid letter 


Your business is no exception. 


sent out to your industry by the assist 
ant director of a state banking depart 
ment commenting on the unfortunate 
American Berton 
Braley. His opening paragraph indi 
cated a belief that the Legion Magazine 
story was 


Legion story by 


“revealing” because “it in 
forms us of our failure to enlighten the 
public as to the place in our economy 
played by the small loan company.” 

Don't misunderstand me. I'm not 
criticizing his letter which was a fine 
and constructive presentation, nor am | 
disagreeing with him 

He is right. 


Lack of Public Understanding 
The public 


small loan business. 


doesn’t understand the 


If it is any comfort to you, the publi 
doesn’t understand the banking busi 
ness either; nor the trucking business 
As a matter of fact you can find out 
standing businessmen in this country 
by the thousands who are convinced 
that the general public, in the mass, 
doesn’t actually understand busi- 
ness as a whole! 

I said, “if it's any comfort to you” 
and I should have said “it must be com 
forting to you” because it means that 
you have not been singled out for pub 
lic misunderstanding. 
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There is a point | want to make right 
here which | think very important. The 
pomnt ts this Even where an industry 
or profession is tortunate enough to 
have a basically favorable or friendly 
public attitude for historical or func 
tional reasons, public lack of informa 
tion or misunderstanding of facts can 
be extremely dangerous 

It is obvious how greatly that danger 
can be intensified when as I believe Is 
true in your own case, Vou have an 
historically adverse background to cope 
with rather than a favorable or negative 
background 

1 think | can illustrate this situation 
in familiar terms 

Take your family doctor. He is gen 
erally well thought of. and often indeed 
regarded with deep affection and 
esteem People griped about his bills, 
of course (even those who didn’t ever 
intend to pay them); they often ques 
tioned his diagnosis. his slowness in 
responding to what they thought was 
an urgent call and all the rest of it 
By and large however, the doctor had 
a warm place in all of our hearts. 

As for the doctor himself, he paid 
little or no attention to such a fancy 
problem as public attitude He was 
too busy practicing medicine. He had 
plenty to do, he did the best he could, 
and undoubtedly figured if he thought 
of it at all, that public opinion in the 
mass could take care of itself. He 
valued the individual opinion of his 
patients, of course, but as for collective 
public opinion on the medical profes 
sion, | doubt that he gave it a thought. 

Then along came Oscar Ewing 
with his plans for socialized medicine 

And the family 


never had any reason to be concerned 


doctor, who had 
about mass public opinion, suddenly 
found himself face to face with a major 
problem ot public attitude face to 
face with the desperate need to fight 
ind fight hard to preserve the very 
structure of his profession 

You know what he did... he and 
the other 250,000 
(American Medical 


fought with every weapon of communi 


members of | the 
Association They 


cation to tell the people of this country 
the true story of medical service in 
\merica And they enlisted not only 
their own membership but all of the 
related 
occupations and a long list of trade, 


medical-type professions and 


class and professional groups who saw 
in socialized medicine the beginning of 
over-all socialization in this country 

I think they have won the first big 
battle of that fight but I know they are 
voing to have to keep it up 

\ little incident of a personal nature 
may give you some idea of how hard 
the doctors worked and how they 
propagated their story. 


Because | was deeply interested in 
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this fight—-my father-in-law, uncle and 
I dropped 
into the Washington office of the Amer 
ican Medical Association and collected 


brother are or were doctors 


a few samples of their promotional 
booklets, pam 
Later | 
counted it, and while I didn’t begin to 
have it all, I did have 49 separate 
incidentally, 


three and one-fourth pounds. I men 


material, especially 


phlets, flyers and reprints. 


pieces which, weighed 
tion the weight to indicate that these 
were not single sheet nor four-page 
booklet reproductions—some of them 
ran to as many as 142 pages. 

They only had two major themes | 
could detect. One, they told the public 
what private and personal medicine is 
doing in the fight 
stressing the work of voluntary pre- 


against disease. 


paid hospital and medical service 
which is a big price tag angle; and 
second, they pointed out what evils 


would develop under bureaucratic 
medicine. 

The doctors, bless them, did a mag- 
nificent job. 

Remember, the doctors were, and 
are, fighting——-not a mere condition of 


public opinion—but resourceful and 
able federal officials who are able to 
state their proposition in terms of 
American 
which is said to be better and cheaper. 

If the doctor, the pillar of every com 


kindly and 


friend in need of a million sickbeds., 


offering every something 


munity, the competent 
who sets the broken arm, removes the 
offending appendix, quiets pain and 
fever. brings new life into this world, 
if this man into whose hands we place 
our very lives, with his record of serv- 
ice, fears an uninformed public and 
all it can do to his profession, then 
how much more should we. who occupy 
no such intimate and exalted position. 
For every business and profession in 
(merica today is engaged in a great 
fight—the fight for men’s minds. I 
don’t mean an ideological fight—-we are 
engaged in that too—I mean the fight 
to get our story across to the people 
to be understood and appreciated. 
mean the fight for men’s attention. 
And what a fight that is! 


Demands on Time 


Have you ever considered in detail 
the demands upon our so-called free 
time in this day and age? 

Fifty years ago life was fairly simple 

a daily or weekly newspaper. pos 
sibly a national magazine such as the 
Youth's Companion or Leslie's W eekly, 
the lodge. the church, and the home. 
That was about it. 

Today we have automobiles in which 
Americans spend enough time to drive 
over 180 billion vehicle miles per year: 
moving pictures including drive-ins, a 
multiplicity of publications in general 








and specialized fields, radio and tele 
vision plus everything we had fifty 
years ago. 

I checked my own home, which may 
not be average because | am in the 
public relations field, but I certainly 
was astounded. We have one television 
set, 4 Washington 
papers and one Milwaukee paper every 


radios, buy four 


day and the Vew York Times at home 
on Sunday, and through the mail we 
receive Life, Time, Newsweek, Business 
Week, Modern Industry, Scholastic 
Magazine, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Mag 
azine, Pathfinder, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Woman's Home Companion, 
Reader's Digest and U. S. News and 
World Report plus several religious 
journals. In addition my family, not 
having enough to read apparently, buys 
from the newsstand Good Housekeep 
Vechanix Illustrated, 
the Saturday Evening Post and Wo 
man’s Day which I understand is 
bought at the A & P Company. 
Doesn't this indicate something of 
the magnitude of the job facing those 


ing, Seventeen, 


of us who are intent on telling ow 
story to the American people? 

Our attempt to interest them in the 
facts about our business must compete 
with the great national picture and 
story magazines; the daily newspapers 
with their grist of international inci- 
dents. murder, rape and a whole vari- 
ety of interesting news and features; 
with Milton Berle and Bing Crosby and 
Betty Grable and if we are talking to 
the children with Hopalong Cassidy 
and Captain Video. 

And, for the time and attention of 
the people, we compete with organized 
sports such as high school, college and 
professional football, basketball, base- 
We compete 
with leisure as well as with activity. 
this fight 
this fight for time 
and attention to tell a story which we 


ball, hockey and others. 


We are in a terrific fight 
for men’s minds 


know must be told. 

I can't think of a single incident 
which provides greater incentive for a 
public relations man to go off some- 
where quietly and cut his throat, than 
was provided by one of the Gallup Poll 
findings of early December, 1950. 

It showed that Dean Acheson, one of 
the best-known men in the world, | 
would think, and a man whose face and 


name have filled the press, radio, tele- 


vision and public discussion for years, 
still had failed to impress the people to 
the extent that better than 30° of 
those queried didn’t know who Dean 
Acheson was! 

That’s the assignment then, to tell 
finance 
means to America and to do it in the 
face of all the obstacles I have cited. 

Despite these, there is no need to be 


the story of what consumer 
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We're Talking to a Parade! 


Wr. Taylor is manager of the Public 
{dvertising Division of 
This talk 
was given at the 37th Convention of 


\CFA 


Relations and 
Pacific Finance Corporation. 


Today we're not talking to an audi 
ence, were talking to a PARADE! 
Unfortunately, too many business 
men. including ourselves, act as if they 
have the same audience all the time. 
They think because they told their story 
once, it’s told. If they are obliged lo 
tell it again—-in newspaper advertising, 
for example—they tell it over and over 
in the same old way. 
lo my mind this is the greatest fal 
lacy in all of our public relations, ad 
vertising, and sales promotion thinking. 
For we are actually talking to a swiftly 
moving parade of men, women and chil 
dren. marching past our places of busi 
ness, continually varying in personnel 
in tastes . .. in habits . . . in 
economic standing in political be 
liefs . . . in moral standards . . . in 
fact, in all the criteria you can think of. 
We sometimes wonder why our 
younger citizens seem to be so uncon 
cerned with government extravagance 
Consider that 52.7 
81 million 


people—has had no adult experience 


and interference. 
per cent of our population 


with mass unemployment. They were 
either not born or were less than 21 
years of age when we last had 5 million 
A sales message 
which sounded beautiful back in the 
days of public soup kitchens would be 
badly off key today. Employed people 


unemployed citizens. 


in a booming economy are bound to be 
motivated differently than people out of 
work or haunted by the threat of being 
out of work. The parade moves on. 

Consider, too, that more than 55 per 
cent of our entire population has had 
no adult experience in a world at peace. 
and the fact (to some, perhaps the 
most depressing fact of all!) that more 
than 100 million Americans have had 
no adult experience under a Republi 
can national administration! rhe 
parade has moved on 

It all adds up to two things 


1. We must tell our story over and 
over again to each section of this pass 
ing parade: and 

2. We have to tell our story some 
what differently each time. It has to 
have the right plot and theme for that 
particular day’s audience. 


They say that nothing’s deader than 
yesterday s newspaper, or, as a New 
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Elliott Taylor 


York editor described it rather briefly 
to a new cub reporter the other day. 
*Monday’s wraps Tues- 
day's fish!” Well, I say that nothing's 
deader than an outmoded sales pitch 


masterpiece 


hurled at people whose character, taste 
and age have changed in the passing 
parade. 

Point No. 1 


Let's talk some more, though, about No. 


needs no dis« ussion, 


2—because the big question here is 
“How do we determine the right plot 
and theme for each telling of our 


story?” 


The answer is simply, RESEARCH. 

Don't let the word scare you. I 
realize that it is impractical for most 
of us to go out and hire Mr. Roper or 
Dr. Gallup. I’m talking about some 
thing much less elaborate—something 
beautifully described by Charles Ket 
tering: 


“Research.” said Mr. Kettering, “is 
Essentially, it is noth 
ing but a state of mind—a friendly, 
attitude 


rather simple. 


welcoming toward change. 
Going out to look for a change instead 
of waiting for u to come—an effort to 
do things better and not be caught 
asleep at the switch. The research 
state of mind can apply to anything: 
personal affarrs or any kind of business, 
big or little. 


mind as contrasted with the let-well 


It is the problem-solving 


enough-alone mind .. . It is the ‘tomor 


row’ instead of the ‘yesterday’ mind.” 
Another man put it somewhat more 

bluntly. “Research is nothing but a 

kind of organized eavesdropping.” 


When thought of in these terms, re 


search is just the simple business of 
maintaining a receptive, inquiring mind. 
With that we can research our own 
problems—and keep up with the pa 
rade. 

We've been talking up to 
rather general terms about two very 


now in 


fundamental public relations problems 


we have in our business 


l. The absolute necessity of telling 
our story over and over again to 
the passing parade; and 

2. The equal necessity of constantly 
researching to know how to tell 


our story best to each new group. 


Now I would like to suggest how an 
individual company, large or small, can 
solve these two fundamental problems 
in connection with each of the six im 
portant segments of the public which 


are essential to our survival. 1 mean 


Our employees 

Our stockholders 

Our bankers 

Our legislators 

Our community leaders 
Our customers 


Our Employees 


1 place our employees first on the list 
because if they who are closest to us 
don’t understand us, we can hardly ex 
pect understanding and support from 
outsiders. 

And employees certainly are a won 
derful example of the kind of parade 
I've been talking about. Turnover rates 
prove that. According to the Los An 
geles Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, the average turnover for 
finance, insurance and real estate com 
panies in Los Angeles County last June 
was 5 per cent—per month! I think 
this not only proves my point about 
employees being a parade of people 
but it proves it expensively when you 
consider that it costs—believe it or not 

$300-400 to replace even a clerical 
employee! 

However, turnover costs aren't the 
purpose of this discussion. The point is 
that your employee turnover, whatever 
it may be and whatever it may cost. 
gives you the problem of communicat 
ing your story to a steadily changing 
group of people. Having explained 
yourself to your employees, and gained 
their understanding and support, you 
can't relax for a minute. The first 
thing you know you'll have a whole new 
group of people in your midst who 
didn't hear your story when you told 
it. and just don’t understand you at all 
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In connection with talking to the em 
ployee parade, | can give you some facts 
based on personal experience. Some 
time ago my company made an exten 
sive employee attitude study. We 
learned a lot of things that helped us 
tailor a program of information de 
signed to win the understanding and 
support of the people working in our 
offices. We found to our chagrin that 
a substantial number felt 
about the kind of business they were 
in. They had been called loan sharks 
and pawnbrokers so often that they 
half believed it! One employee, for 
example, wrote on the bottom of his 


hang-dog 


questionnaire: 

“The company should find a means 
of getting information to the people 
that we are a company that has a defi 
nite place in the community and _ in 
society.” 

This and other comments indicated 
that many of our employees were suf 
inferiority 
They were the people, remember, who 
were handling our customers. If they 
felt apologetic about the kind of busi- 


fering from an complex. 


ness we're in think what outsiders must 
have felt 

There’s not time here to go into what 
we did about all this, except to say 
that we immediately started an educa 
tional program—pamphlets, stories in 
our house organ, ete.—designed to 
make our people proud of the finance 
business. We are keeping it up. We're 
not assuming, because we did a job a 
couple of years ago, that the job is 
done The story will bear repetition to 
the old employees and it certainly needs 
telling to the new ones. 

An employee opinion survey of some 
kind—-it needn't be 


is the best investment you can 


elaborate or ex 
pensive 
make. It was worth money to us to 
learn that a certain new little typist 
was unhappy about the lighting in the 
rest room and that a janitor in a par 
ticular branch felt he was horribly 
unde rpaid 

The little typist was simply tired of 
getting her make-up on crooked and it 
frequently showed up in her voice when 
she answered the telephone a_ few 
minutes later and a customer was on 
the other end. The janitor had a sick 
wife and had gone way over his head 
buying a TV set-—and furthermore, he 
deserved a raise. 

If these seem like childish and rather 
unimportant examples, believe me, it’s 
the small, seemingly unimportant irri 
tations and complaints which we let go 
unanswered that cause a high employee 
turnover A state survey recently is- 
sued by a University Business Man- 
agement Service revealed that “3 out 
of 4 people who quit their jobs vol- 
untarily do so for reasons that could 
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have been avoided by 


Think that over. 


management 
action.” 


Our Stockholders 


Our stockholders are another fine ex- 
ample of talking to a parade. Fifty 
thousand shares of one finance com- 
pany were traded in June, and more 
than forty thousand shares of another 
in August. While each share didn’t 
necessarily represent a new stockholder, 
the aggregate of new stockholders was 
huge. And these are important people 
to us. They hold our purse strings. 
What they know—or think they know 

about us determines whether, and at 
what price, they'll put their money in 
If they're constantly 
changing, we must keep telling our 
story to them, and it must be the right 
story—not an outmoded, old-hat ver- 


our companies. 


sion. 

Not long ago, in connection with our 
over-all public relations planning, we 
applied research to this problem. And 
we didn’t like what we found. Here’s 
just a small section of one of the re- 
ports we received: 


“In the financial community, there is 
very little known and even less said 
about finance companies, for which they 
are themselves to blame. They are 
making little effort to provide brokers, 
investors and the press with necessary 
information on their 
operations.” 


activities and 


This report went on to quote the 
financial editor of one of the country’s 
leading newspapers as saying that he 
had practicaliy no contact with finance 
companies from one end of the year to 
the other. Their reports come in with 
no fanfare, usually without a release. 
and with no attempt to explain develop 
ments one way or the other. More 
often than not, he added, the releases 
didn’t add up. We don’t have a magic 
formula for the solution of this prob- 
lem. But we are in the process of re 
examining our entire program of in- 
formation for the financial community 
and our own shareholders—and we're 
going to keep tailoring it until it fits. 


Our Bankers 


The need of continuing activity with 
the passing parade of stockholders ap- 
plies also to our bankers. True, the 
turnover of top bank executives doesn’t 
have quite the fox-trot tempo of em- 
ployee and stockholder turnover, but 
there is turnover just the same. The 
grim reaper, if nothing else, takes care 
of that. 

You may think you have all the credit 
line banks you need. But remember 
that under stiffer reserve requirements 
and the voluntary credit restraint pro- 
gram, they are taking a harder look at 
the kinds of business they lend to. You 








might have to replace a bank or two 
sooner than you think. 

So, analyze your contacts with this 
contingency in mind. When you are 
sure the Number One man in each case 
knows your whole story, start a program 
of educating his understudy. He'll be 
Number One man some day, as the 
dignified banking parade moves on. 


Our Legislators 

The parade of legislators is required 
by law. Every two to four years we 
citizens go to the polls and elect a new 
crop. It’s pretty obvious, then, that 
here’s another case where it’s vital to 
keep telling your story, and to be sure 
you're telling one tailored to the char 
acter, political faith and economic be 
liefs of your elected representatives. 
Just because you succeeded two years 
ago in convincing Senator Jones, a 
rock-ribbed Republican, of your worth 
to the community doesn’t mean that his 
successor, Senator Smith, a New or Fair 
Deal Democrat, is going to look on you 
with a friendly eye. 

If you want proof of this, let me 
give you some figures. 

During the 1951 sessions, a total of 
575 bills in 37 states were introduced 
affecting consumer finance company 
operations in some way. 

Twenty-two of these were rate re 
duction bills. 

Of the 575 bills introduced, 147 be 
came law. 

All of which makes me agree with 
the anonymous humorist who suggested 
that after a legislator has served one 
term, he should return home and try 
to make a living under the laws he has 
helped pass! 

In this legislative problem there’s no 
substitute for personal action. Don't 
“let George do it.” Driving to work 
the other morning in Los Angeles. | 
twirled the radio knob for my favorite 
newscaster and caught a disc jockey 
announcing a number entitled, “Every 
body wants to go to Heaven, but nobody 
wants to die.” 

We must talk personally to each of 
our representatives. not just about our 
industry in general, but our own par 
ticular business, its problems and its 
place in the community. 


Our Community Leaders 


Our community leaders, too, march 
in the parade. Advancing age, the 
election of new officers in civic groups. 
and an infinite variety of other reasons, 
move them along. And these people 
are important to us. Through them, 
other citizens form their 
opinions—and decide whether they'll 
deal with us or not. 

The best way I know to “research” 
this group is to join em. If I had my 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The Darkening Shadow 


Federal expenditures continue to 
mount. Budget outlays are estimated at 
$71.6 billion for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and $87.3 billion 
for the following fiscal year. By June 
30, 1953, the Federal Government will 
have spent about $402 billion since the 
end of World War I. This amount ex- 
ceeds by $88 billion the total spent 
during that war and exceeds by $235 
billion total Federal expenditures for 
the years from 1789 through 1940. 

We have been told that heavy gov- 
ernmental expenditures are of no real 
concern since the peak outlay for de- 
purposes will constitute only 
around 20 percent of the gross national 
product. 

But this is a distorted and misleading 
yardstick of our ability to carry the 
load since the huge defense expendi- 
tures have been the most important 


fense 


factor in the expansion of the gross 
product. Furthermore, the 
goods, equipment, and services pro- 


national 


vided by defense expenditures do not 
directly constitute real wealth. 

The cardinal test of a nation’s capa- 
city to bear financial burdens is to be 
found in the willingness and ability of 
the taxpayers to pay the bills. For the 
current fiscal year, it is estimated that 
taxes of all kinds—Federal, state, and 
local—will take more than 30 percent 
of total national income. Based upon 
past experience of other countries, this 
high proportion of taxation for govern- 
mental purposes is perilous because of 
the strain imposed upon the economy 
and the living standards of the people. 

The extent of the drain by govern- 
ment of the people’s income is graphi- 
cally presented on the accompanying 
map. In _1929, Federal expenditures 
were less than two thirds of the total 
income payments to the inhabitants of 
California. In 1938, Federal expendi- 
tures were equal to the income pay 
ments of the eleven Pacific and Moun- 
tain states. For the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, it is estimated 
that Federal 
the equivalent of the aggregate income 
payments of the Pacific and Mountain 
states and, in addition, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma, Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
nearly three fourths of Missouri. This 
is shown by the blackened area on the 
accompanying map. If total state and 
local expenditures are added, the area 
would be extended to include the re- 
maining portion of Missouri, plus 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, and two 
thirds of Georgia, as is shown by the 
crosshatched section of the map. In 
other words, total governmental ex- 


expenditures will take 
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penditures for the current fiscal year 
will take an amount equal to all of the 
payments to individuals of 
states with a land area that covers 
nearly four fifths of the country and 


income 


has an aggregate population of about 
62 million persons and more than 22 
million workers. 

In order to meet its huge running 
expenses, the Government must collect 
revenue from all income groups in 
every nook and corner of the country, 
and every worker is compelled to spend 
an increasing amount of time working 
for the Government. In 1939, for in- 
stance, a married man with an income 
of $2,500 a year was exempt from 
Federal taxation and was able to keep 
all his earnings. In the current fiscal 
year, however. he is compelled to work 
twenty-two days to pay his Federal in- 
come tax. A married person with an 
income of $5,000 a year would work 
thirty-four days for the Federal Govern- 
ment; one with $10,000, forty-three 
days; and one with $50,000, eighty- 
seven days. A person in the $100,000 
class works nearly one half of his time 
for the Government, or more than three 
times as long as a person with a $5,000 
income. Bradford B. Smith, Economist 
for the United States Steel Corpora 
tion, has pointed out: “There is no 
justification in morals or in the prin- 
ciples of individual liberty for pro 
gressive taxation. It is the simple loot 


ing through law of the more productive 
by the more numerous but less produc 
tive. Its appeal is demagogic, and its 
result is communism, which in turn is 
but a transitory stage in the evolution 
away from liberty into dictatorship... 
sincere endorsement of 
taxation, motivated often by generosity, 
is unwittingly one of the worst forces 
undermining individual liberty in 
America.” 

But aside from the injustice and the 
impairment to personal incentives in- 
volved in looting the rich, the revenue 
that can be obtained from this source 
is comparatively small. If all personal 
taxable income of $25,000 a year and 
over were confiscated by the Govern 
ment, the amount would be sufficient to 
pay the current running expenses of 
the Federal Government for only about 
ten days. It stands to reason, therefore, 
that as our tax burdens expand, those 
in the lower income groups will not 
only have to spend an increasing num 
ber of days working for the Govern 
ment, but also will be forced to bear 
the bulk of additional taxes. 

In Great Britain, with a shriveling 
of income of the wealthy, the tax bur- 
den is being shifted to the lower income 


progressive 


groups. Data compiled by the British 
Financial Secretary in a report to Par 
liament show that total taxes of those 
in the income group below £1,000 a 
year increased by 615 percent from 
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1938 to 1949, while those receiving 
£1,000 and over showed a gain of 170 
percent. Whereas in 1938 only about 
20 percent of total personal income 
taxes was contributed by the lower in 
come group, in 1949 the proportion 
had sharply increased to 40 percent. 
On the other hand, the proportion of 
these taxes paid by those in the upper 
income groups declined during this 
period from 80 percent of the total to 
60 percent. The most striking change 
is shown in the case of those with in 
comes of £10,000 and over. This group 
contributed over 30 percent of total 
personal income taxes in 1938 but only 
13 percent in 1949, During this period, 
however, the net income after taxes of 
this group dropped from £69 million 
to £44 million, or a reduction of more 
than 36 percent. On income of £10,000 
and over, 42 percent was retained after 
taxes in 1938 but only 23 percent in 
1949. 

The British experience should be a 
dire warning to us as we are traveling 
down the same road to insolvency, and 
we must make a detour before it is too 
late. 

This country must, of course, spend 
whatever is necessary to bolster our 
national defense. But while we are 
spending staggering amounts for mili- 
tary purposes as a protection against 
aggression, the Administration is un 
dermining our financial segment, the 
cornerstone of our nation’s security, by 
condoning waste and extravagance that 
in the aggregate may approximate $10 
billion annually. Furthermore, there is 
no apparent official concern over our 
financial plight, as is evidenced by the 
fact that pressure groups within the 
Government itself are busily drawing 
up blueprints and propagandizing for 
all sorts of projects that not only have 
no connection with national defense, 
but also have a Utopian tinge. It is to 
be hoped that the taxpayers of the 
country will be aroused from their 
lethargy and, while there is still time. 
realize that they are the victims of 
squandermaniacal public servants who 
are “selling them down the river.” The 
crucial financial situation calls for a 
united front by those who pay the bills. 

Reprinted from the August 31, 
1951, issue of the New ENcianp Let 
rer, published by Tur First National 
Bank of Boston 


Richard Paulson, Ford's regional 
public relations manager, brought out 
the point that “in order to have people 
think well of us. we have to do those 
things that contribute to their interests 

and we have to keep on doing them 
day after day and let them know that 
we do them.” 

Stet. 
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The Job of Our Lives 


By ARCH N. BOOTH 


Wr. Booth is Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. This 
excerpted from an address which he 


article is 


made to a luncheon meeting of the 
Washington Trade Association Execu- 


fives 


In the light of today’s situation, no 
trade association can keep on operating 
in the same old way it did yesterday. 
and still hopefully expect to be in 
successful operation tomorrow. 

Your individual trade association can 
survive, only if it is reasonably and 
today’s 
and only if it can prove to 


realistically productive — by 
standards 
its members (as we at the National 
Chamber must do) that it is function 
ing successfully in their best interests. 

Your organization can survive only 
if our free government and free econ- 
omy survive. 

That is why I venture to say that it 
is the job of your life to build an or- 
ganization that will be even more con- 
structive and more useful than it now 
is—and that will outlive today’s 
changes. 

The big question now ts: How do you 
go about it to do this job? 

That is a question which I would not 
attempt to answer in detail for you. 

It is a question which you can best 
answer for yourself. 

You will have to figure out your own 
solutions and devise your own  pro- 
grams. 

But I can perhaps indicate to you the 
general direction in which I believe 
you should work. 

You may be working in this direc 
tion already. 

If so, so much the better—and more 
power to you. 

Your trade association, in each case. 
is set up primarily to do things for 
your own particular business or in 
dustry. 


Individual Initiative 


Therefore, your aim at a time like 
this, it seems to me, should be to help 
make the members of your industry 
greater centers of individual initiative 
than they now are, and to help your 
industry become more self-reliant than 
it now ts. 

If the various segments of our econ 
omy are self-reliant, then the nation as 
a whole will be self-reliant—and our 
American way of life will endure. 

If your association, through its work, 
projects and service, helps make your 
industry more self-reliant, then your 


association will be truly productive 
and will warrant the continued support 
of your members. 

Now, then, what is a self-reliant in 
dustry—-or, for that matter, a self-re 
liant community ? 

Let me take a few moments to pass 
on to you a few thoughts on this subject 

and this is the part of my talk | 
would like to have you carry away with 
vou. 


Resourcefulness 


1. A self-reliant industry or com- 
munity is, first of all, one in which the 
individuals use their own abilities re- 
sourcefully. 

Resourcefulness is the power of 
achievement. 

Resourcefulness in this case simply 
means depending upon ourselves, look- 
ing to our own capacities and our own 
strength to accomplish what we want 
done, instead of looking to someone 
else—-namely, the national Government 

to provide it for us “free.” 

You hear people talking about “fed- 
“federal subsidies,” “fed- 
as if Uncle Sam had an 
inexhaustible supply of dollars to hand 


eral grants,” 
eral money” 


out. 
Actually, there is no such thing as 
federal money. 
Federal money 
payers’ money channeled back to the 


is merely the tax- 


taxpayers through a wasteful bureauc- 
racy, and hence in diminished amount. 
The American people should know this. 

When the people, in their desire to 
benefits out of the federal 
and in their 


wangle 
Treasury for themselves 
preoccupation with illusions of “se- 
curity” —are unwilling to face the facts 
about our national financial condition, 
they are simply demonstrating the de 
cay of their own resourcefulness. 

It is part of our work as organization 
leaders these days, it seems to me, to 
inspire our members and others to be 
resourceful, to depend on their own 
capacities, and thus to help make our 
industries and our local communities 
more self-reliant. 


Thrift and National Solvency 


2. A self-reliant industry does not in 


any way add to the nation’s financial 
problems; it takes the responsibility 
for developing thrift and national sol- 
vency. 

America’s rearmament program will 
cost a staggering sum of money. 

So far as possible, this program 
should be financed on a pay-as-we-go 


basis. 
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To this end, nearly everyone is will- 
ing to pay higher taxes. Nearly every 
one is willing to make necessary sacri 
fices, to do without things, to curtail 
his pleasures, and otherwise to make a 
personal contribution to the defense 
effort. 

But too many people, it seems are 
not willing for the Government to ef 
fect savings in non-defense expendi 
lures. 

We in the National Chamber have 
been trying to point out that $7,000. 
000,000 could be 


tion of items that are in no manner 


saved by the elimina 


connected with national defense. 
Yet the Government 5 
with little or no effort at retrenchment. 


goes gaily ahead 


rhis cannot go on indefinitely. 

The American people should be made 
to realize that continued government 
deficits lead either to national bank 
ruptcy or to inflation. 

It is not my purpose or yours to put 
dollars above other values. But when 
our dollars become worthless, liberty 
Freedom is tied to 


solvency; and solvency is tied to the 


will disappear. 


value of our money. 

Your concern and mine ought to be 
to see that the business men of America 
wake up to the 
be destroyed if our currency becomes 


fact that business can 


worthless. That puts apon them the 
responsibility for developing thrift and 
national solvency. 


Productivity 


3. A self-reliant industry helps in 
crease the nation’s productivity. 

The only way America can meet the 
fabulous needs of the defense program 
and of our civilian economy is by step 
ping up production to fabulous heights. 

(America will be poor, 
be not strong enough, unless we keep 


America will 


the wheels of industry turning at full 
speed. 

Your organization, therefore, it seems 
to me, must maintain tts interest in 
every phase of production, including 
good labor relations. 

Your members must accept every 
opportunity to let Congress know what 
encourages production in your field, as 
well as what hampers production. 


Citizenship Responsibility 


1. A self-reliant industry is one in 
which the 
accept their citizenship responsibilities. 


individuals recognize and 


The good citizen is active politically. 
he makes no bones about it. He knows 
that the Government belongs to those 
who take the most interest in it. 

The good citizen is acquainted with 
the political leaders and public off 
cials in his community, and with those 
who represent his section of the coun 
try in Congress. 

The good citizen makes his own polit- 
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ical views known to the public, and par 
ticularly to the people who work with 
and for him. He speaks out, he is not 
afraid to let people know where he 
stands 

The good citizen goes out and works 
for the candidates he favors. He gives 

his time. 

[he good citizen votes in every elec 
tion—and helps get out the vote. 

And then, no matter how the election 
turns out. no matter who is elected, the 
good citizen keeps in close touch with 
the elected officials. He lets them know 
that he is looking to them for a con 
structive legislative record. 

Your associations are non-partisan. 
They cannot take sides in political bat 
tles. But your associations have a big 
part to play in showing the men and 
women in your membership how they 
can accept their civic and social respon 
sibilities how they can become better 
citizens 

Integrity 

5. And, finally, a self-reliant industry 
does its full share toward putting public 
morals and individual integrity on the 
highest possible foundation. 

I was impressed by what Dr. Umph 


rey Lee, President of Southern Meth 


odist University, had to say on this 
score at the National Chamber's Annual 
Meeting. 


women heard him, I am sure. 


A good many of you men and 


Speaking of mink-coat corruption in 
the Government, he said, “No man ever 
sold influence in government unless 
bought it.” And then he 


someone 


added: 


“The moral climate must be changed. 
Every dishonest man in this country is 
When 


we can no longer depend upon men’s 


helping to destroy our freedom. 


honesty, then we have no recourse but 
to the polic e. In other words, when 
honor is gone, there is nothing left but 
the all-powerful state.” 


Is there anything you and I can do 


to change the moral climate? 
Is there anything we 
our members and others keep their 
moral standards high? 
Only this 
let it be known by our attitude, 


can do to help 


and it is enough: We can 
by our 
dealings with people, by our actions, 
that we have faith in God and that we 
adhere to moral principles. 

By our example. we will influence 
others—perhaps far more than we 


realize. 


FALL AND WINTER 
PROMOTION PROBLEMS e 


eee it’s the BIG, New 
MISSOURI IDEA CATALOG 


YOURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


This BIG, valuable 
book . . . literally 
crammed with suc- 
cessful ideas . . 

shown complete in 
actual sizes and 





colors. 


Read the SENSATIONAL 5-Star Offer 


If you haven’t received your copy - - - or, if your 
copy has been “borrowed” . , 


SEND FOR ANOTHER —- JUST ASK FOR No. 851 


ISSOUR! PRINTING & ENGRAVING co. 


Complete 


3160 EASTON AVENUE 


rinting and Direct-Mail Ser 


ST. Louis 6, MISSOURI 





Personalities 


Clarence H. Adams 


Clarence H. Adams, 
general 
Credit 
necticut, was elected to the 
Directors of the National 
at the Annual Meeting on September 
29, 1951. 

Mr. Adams is a native of Maine and 
attended high school and business col- 


lege there. 


president and 
The Guardian 
Hartford, Con 
Board of 
Association 


manager of 
Cor poration of 


In 1925 he joined the brokerage firm 
of Fuller, Richter and Aldrich and Com- 
pany, of which he was made a partner 
in 1929. In 1930 he 
of the newly-formed Securities Division 
of the Connecticut State Banking De 
partment, later serving also as director 


was made director 


of the department's fraud bureau and 
as assistant to the State Banking Com 
missioner 

Mr. Adams president of 
the National Association of State Securi 
ties Administrators and as vice presi 
dent of the National Association of State 


Small Loan Supervisors 


st rved as 


Mr. Adams is very active in Masoni 
circles and has been treasurer of the 
Sphinx Temple A.A.O.N.M.A. for the 
past ten years 

In 1931 he married the former Arlene 
Maine and they have two 
Mary Jane. 17. and Betty 
Lou, 15, both of whom are students at 


Oxford School in Hartford 


Sawyer of 


daughters, 


Modern man, having achieved with 
his great engines the perfection of war, 
no longer knows why he wages wars 
or how to win them and keep them won, 
or how to make peace except by war. 

Dorothy Thompson, author, 


Vew Outlook. 


UE 
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WENTY Years Ago in the News 


Personal Finance News, November 1931 
National Officers, 1931-1932: 


President, L. K. Osborne; Vice President, W. G. 
Wood; Executive Vice President, W. Frank Persons; 
Treasurer, T. J. Harrison; Secretary, Edgar F. Fowler 


Every trade convention is a mirror of the previous year’s experience. 
Julius Klein told us recently that the history of American business 
progress could be found in the records of trade-association conventions 
over the past ten years. 


This point need not be argued. Our present convention demonstrates 
it. We find in discussions by the leaders of our business their reactions 
to the year’s work. These discussions, in the round tables and elsewhere 
on the program, were especially responsive to what has passed during 
the last year. The deliberations of our members, moreover, were equally 


frank about our accomplishments and our shortcomings. 


It is a healthy sign when leaders of an industry arise in their places 
in national convention and speak without rancor, without personal 
motive, to describe as they see them the things which remain to be done 
to bring our business safely into the fullest realization of useful devel- 


opment. 


Wr TO Oey 


Outside of those rare individuals who have achieved the scientific 
habit of mind, people generally have just as violent convictions on things 
they know little or nothing about as they do on things they know a 
great deal about. We hear, for example, a great deal about public 
opinion; but if you mean by opinion intelligent judgments, intelligently 
arrived at, there is no such thing as public opinion. There is public 
prejudice, public passion, public emotion, but intelligent public opinion 
is a pure myth except where it has been intelligently engineered by 
educating the public as to the facts. It is always the thinking leaders 


who create real public opinion and thus create progress. 


W ould 


I would remind you that your 


There is a real difference between opinion and knowledge. 
that more opinion were based on facts. 
customers have the facts about your business. They know, as no others 
can, whether your companies render a service of value. I do not dis- 
cover that any unfavorable opinion which may be expressed about your 
business is based upon the attitude of the great body of your customers 


that 


40,000 of your customers in the state of Wisconsin were invited by a 


toward your methods or your business itself. I do find when 
committee of eminent citizens to vote in an impartial referendum as to 
the merits of the personal finance business, they expressed themselves 
by the overwhelming majority of 94 per cent of all those voting as 
being unmistakably in favor of it. You have some responsibility to be 
thinking leaders who will see that the facts of your business become 


the accepted basis for sound public judgments concerning it. 


—ALBERT Epwarp WiccaM, Author and Lecturer. 
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State Association Activities 





New Hampshire 


The Fall Quarterly Meeting of the 
New Hampshire Association of Small 
Loan Companies was held at the Man- 
chester Country Club on October 2. 
1951. Meeting was called to order at 
1:20 P.M. by Vice President Nelson, 
due to absence of President Garland. 
and minutes of the previous meeting 
were read, corrected and accepted. 

Mr. Frank Gannon reported for the 
Executive and Public Relations Com- 
mittees. Mr. Gannon advised that the 
legislature closed its session in Septem 
ber with no adverse legislation to our 
business during the session. 

Mr. Jones passed around the Ohio 
\ssociation “Fresh Look at Thrift” 
pamphlets for scrutiny by the associa 
tion members and possible use as an 
association piece here. Discussion on 
this was limited and the matter was re 
ferred to the Executive Committee for 
study and recommendation. 

Mr. Jones also spoke about a joint 
meeting with the Vermont and Maine 
associations with a dinner meeting and 
a speaker from the National 
tion headquarters. After discussion, 
Mr. MacDermott moved that the secre- 
the secretaries of the 


Associa 


tary contact 
Maine and Vermont associations for 
their reaction to such a meeting in the 
place convenient to all 
three bodies. Mr. Nelson questioned 
the necessity for four meetings pet 
year. This was clarified by the by- 
require only an annual 


spring—at a 


which 
other 
meetings being called by the president 
or Executive Committee. 

Mr. MacDermott commented on the 
article “Need Money?” which appeared 
issue of the American 
advised that 
intercession of the Na- 


laws. 


meeting regular or special 


recent 
Magazine and 


in a 
Legion 
through the 
tional Association, the Legion magazine 
will run a more factual article in the 
near future. He also stated that the 
book Credit for the Millions is to be re- 
vised as regards inaccurate passages. 
He further advised that the National 
Association was thinking of another 
educational film along the line of Every 
Seventh Family for 1953 release. 


Virginia 


The 33rd Annual Meeting of the 
Virginia Association of Small Loan 
Companies was held in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on October 10 and 11, 1951. The 
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Executive Committee held its annual 
meeting on October 10, with a full at 
tendance of the members of the com 
mittee. Committee reports 
ceived, and particular attention was 
given to the Membership Committee 
report which showed that 73 out of 87 
licensees in the state of Virginia were 
members of the Virginia Association. 
A committee was appointed to review 
the bylaws and to suggest appropriate 
changes therein. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting of the associa 
tion at the Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, between April 15 
and May 15, 1952. The next regular 
annual meeting is to be held in Roan- 
oke, Virginia. 


were re 


The membership meeting was held 
on October 11, with President John 
McDonald presiding and giving the 
president’s annual address. Reports of 
committees were received and ap 
member was 
voted into membership. Miss Eleanor 
Manning of the State Banking Depart 


ment was introduced. 


proved, and one new 


The principal speaker was George 
M. Williams, vice president of Bene 
ficial Management Corporation, New 
ark, New 


“Important 


Jersey. His subject was 
People.” Mr. Williams 
emphasized operator responsibilities in 
He brought out the 
importance of qualified employees and 


public relations. 


how these people can do an expert job 
for the industry. “The customer,” Mr. 
Williams said, “should be treated as an 
individual, not just an account.” Mr. 
Williams’ talk was received with much 
enthusiasm and copies of it are being 
prepared for distribution to the mem 
bership of the Virginia Association. 

The Nominating Committee made its 
report of nominations for the Executive 
Committee and all seventeen of the 
nominees were elected to membership 
on the committee. An election of 
officers resulted in the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: president. 
John McDonald; vice president, W. W. 
Parks; secretary, J. H. Gardner, and 
treasurer, J. B. Otey. 

J. M. Tusing was appointed chair- 
man of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee, with nine representative members 
to assist him. Clinton McHenry was 
appointed chairman of the Membership 
Committee. The members then engaged 
in a golf tournament during the after- 
noon, and came into the banquet which 
was addressed by Thomas Boushall. 
president of the Bank of Virginia, as 
the main speaker. A number of guests 
were introduced. 
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We're Talking to a Parade! background material on this very fasci In addition to sales approaches it 
nating business of ours, they might sur- might be wise to review fairly often 

Continued from page 8) prise you some day by doing a feature your collection policies. Incidentally, 

story on our industry —perhaps on your | asked each of the members of our 
that no finance company employee company, too NCFA Public Relations Committee to 
could be hired above the rank of janitor : give me any specific suggestions they 
Our Customers might have on this talk, and I'm in 


way, I'd make a hard and fast rule 


unless he or she agreed to participate 


actively in community affairs. It would If our employees, our stockholders debted to all of them. In the case of 


be part of each person's job to join a oux tad cut teetietess. tc) om our friend, E. J. MacDermott, of Wor 
club, serve on a committee. make a community leaders constitute a chang cester, Massachusetts, the second para 
public speech or two. If we all did that ing, moving parade of people—it is graph of his letter points out the need 
wed certainly have our finger on the even more specta ularly true of the to review our collection policies far 
pulse of community leader opinion important customer i better than I could: 
and we'd be doing a wonderful selling 
group is larger, more varied and gen iia: didieiadl ol ecient Alice, Sadi eal 

job at the same time : a} ae : - 
; erally less informed about our business ; wi 
I realize that such a plan isnt prac ind our castomers constitute the and state associations have spent 4 con 
p | ; siderable amount of money and valuabk 

tical but wouldn't it be wonderful if swiftest moving parade of all because. le - oe © sateen . : . , 
it were? time in an effort to sell our business 


collectively, they are subject to all 
We do the next best thing. We try 


as much as possible to get our man 


o the public. the same time, some 
these influences and changes I have to the pen \t the — — 
of the men in executive positions in our 


3 


described to you in connection with 


agers into local community activities t} | industry sit in their headquarters offices 
re other groups 
encourage them to join the Lions setting forth collection policies for 
: This can be illustrated by a look 
Club, Rotary, Kiwanis, and so on. And delinquent accounts that create more 
your own lending policies and at your 
we pay the freight after they have ill will for the industry in a minute than 
own loan records. When John Brown 
joined. we insist thev use their legiti “fen the public relations men could undo in 
was fifteen years old you wouldn't loan RN 
mate opportunities (for example, when a year 
him money, even if you could legally , 
their turn as program chairman comes 
do so When he reached e ig rhteen you 
While 


on collections, | read in the 
Automobile Dealers Associa 


tion magazine recently of a college 


iround) to tell that particular club or 


migh é 4 < < ~ 
group what the finance industry means ight make him a loan if it were National 


ao thal commemaiie backed up with his parents’ signatures. 


When John turned twenty-one you 


And community service clubs are by student employed on a part-time basis 


no means our only forums. Do your nervously made him a loan—nervously to collect some very bad debts, who got 


managers know their local editors and because experience had taught you to 


tremendous results with the following 
radio station managers? Are they distrust the stability of people that 


letter: 

re gularly giving them press re le ases on young. But when John passed through 

promotions, transters ofhcee moves and the vears from twenty-five to fifty “Dear Sir: 
other items of legitimate local interest providing hed proved to be a good. If you do not pay your bill imme 


stemming from your organization? Do reliabl ustomer—you — loan im 
emmin om o ‘ ‘ rie « ome 0 0 ed hit diately. we will take steps that will 


editors and radio writers understand money gladly—providing again that he 1 

our business and the reason for our didn't come to the well too often. After cpeneneh ane 

rates? Will they give us a boost or a John passed the fifty mark and began Finally, have you given thought to 

knock when the business comes up for crowding sixty, you began again look the diflerence between an old, SATIS 

discussion’ If you were to give them ing at him dubiously. FIED customer and an old, DISSATIS 
Now. there were good and sufficient FIED customer? This difference moves 


reasons for these varying attitudes on the parade along its route. 


aay 


Ra a Oe Op oa 5 ee oH & Op es Oh A your part. John was a changing man Not long age we published a booklet 


between fifteen and fifty. His tastes, entitled, “The Story of Sally and Jim 

% ideas, habits and motivations all which makes a very convincing case 

One of the most important S: changed—and so did his susceptibili not only for our company but for the 
. PS ties. During that period he quit think entire industry. This booklet was sent 
items in any loan office Oy ing the Apperson Jackrabbit was the to all our paid-up customers. Imagine 
smartest thing on wheels, and fell in our embarrassment when our manager 
love with an Oldsmobile. He started received a call from Customer X (a 


INTEREST = COMPUTER i to take a bath every day—and switched man who had a long, frequent and 


from Pears soap to Palmolive. So prompt record with us extending over 


a 


. 


is an 


what reason do you have to think that seven years, and whom we considered 

John-—and millions of other Johns and as one of our boosters), telling our 

< Jills—-haven’t changed their attitudes manager that the booklet was hogwash, 

For the latest and best mo toward you and your business—just as that far from being honest and friendly, 


you changed your attitude toward him? we were a cold crew of extortionists. 


FSS SESS SESS 


D 


& 


iad 


write or phone Pe Aside from the constant change in As soon as his ears stopped ringing. 
people’s tastes, your advertising is our manager paid a visit to Mr. X and 


PS 
ALBERT M. HUNTER INc. a) meeting more and more competition. learned that when time made it neces 
112 NORTH 7th STREET & Some unknown genius recently com sary for him to file a new credit state 


puted that there is enough printed ad ment, he was interviewed by a new 


PHILADELPHIA 6 PA 
WAlnut 2-5443 


vertising published in the United States clerk who paid no attention to his his- 


BERNER ES 
us 


every day to completely paper a 12 x tory with us and treated him like some 
14 room in every home in America. tramp who was looking for a hand-out. 


Mf a Ok wd RAS: Cop es a ced coe oH That included the ceiling! The clerk has long since joined the 
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passing parade of employees and I am 
happy to say the personal touch of our 
manager restored Customer X to our 
books as an active borrower. 

In other words, something had hap 
pened which made Customer X a dif 
ferent man than he was when he first 
walked through our door. 

I’m not suggesting that you all rush 
out and publish booklets which may 
unearth some of these Customer X’s. 
I do suggest that we all can well give 
some attention to the problem. It 
might be a good idea to canvass your 
closed accounts, not with a sales ap 
proach, but just with a public relations 
a good will, approach. Ten calls a 
day on the part of a tew people for a 


few days will uncover a_ surprising 


amount of information—and will bring 
back a surprising number of customers 
who might otherwise go somewhere else. 
At any rate, it’s an example of the 
kind of practical research Mr. Ketter 
ing called “going out to look for change 
instead of waiting for it to come.” 
And, change is always to be found. 
The only unchanging phenomenon on 
earth is the certainty of change. People 
are constantly dying, being born. get 


ting married, becoming richer ot 


poorer, acquiring new habits, wants. 
ideas, ideals. The big parade is march 
ing rapidly, relentlessly along 

How CONTINUOUSLY and INTEI 
LIGENTLY we tell and retell our story 
to this parade will determine hou 
prosperousl we shall conduct our 
business and the esteem we shall 


enjoy in the society in which we live 


President Goeglein’s 
Acceptance Speech 


Continued trom page 4 


to the credit of the man whose shoes 
I'm going to attempt to fill this coming 
year. He has been tireless in his work 
for our organization and | speak for all 
the members of the Board of Directors 
when I say that it has been not only a 
pleasure, but a real privilege to work 
with Barney Lenihan during the past 


year. 


We must always remember that a 
man’s reputation is made not because 
of a few outstanding events in his life 
but because of little things. It is from 
totaling the small details in a man’s 
professional or business life that we 
form our picture of his true character. 

Albert Conway, Think. 
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A Glance at What They Are Doing 


The Canadian Consumer Loan 
Association at their Eighth Annual 
Convention recent 

\ ly held in Toronto 

elected E. J. Hen 

drie President and 
Director for the 


< 


~~ 


coming year. Mr 

Hendrie is Secré 

tary-Treasurer of 

, 5 

to “vee 

nance Company of 

Canada. The following officers and Di 
rectors were also elected: 

A. P. Reid, Household Finance Cor 
poration of Canada, Honorary President 
K. G. Montgomery, Ster 
ling Finance Corporation Ltd., Vie: 


M. Cawker 


Corporation Ltd... 


and Director; 


President and Director: C. 
Bellvue Finance 
lreasurer and Director; and Directors 
F. J. Chalk, Trans Canada Credit Corp. 
Ltd.; T. D. Lande, Community Finance 
Corporation; S. H. MacKay. House 
held Finance Corporation of Canada: 
and F. S. Picard, Commercial Accept 
ance Corporation Ltd. The Canadian 
Consumer Loan Association, comprised 
of thirty-seven companies with approxi 
mately 300 branches has been serving 
Canadians from coast to coast under 
the supervision of and by license from 
the Department of Insurance for Canada 
since the passage of The Small Loans 
Act, 1939. 


Ellis Dawson, manager of the Time 
Finance Company office in Mayfield, 
Kentucky. was recently chosen to serve 
as Co-Chairman of the 1951-52 Red 
Feather Community Chest Drive for that 
city. This year’s drive started Wednes 
day. October 17. Mr. 


nounced an active, local campaign is 


Dawson an 


already bringing good results for this 
“Indi 
cations.” said Mr. Dawson, “are for a 
fund-drive.” Mr. 
has long taken an active part in May 


years public spirited program. 


successful Dawson 
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field's civic projects, He is also Treas 
urer of the lecal Lions Club and State 
Director of the Kentucky Tuberculosis 


Association, 


J. R. Nims has been appointed by 
the Bank Commissioner of Minnesota 
to be supervisor of small loan and indus 
trial loan and thrift companies. Mh 
Minne-ota 


and graduate of the University of Min 


Nims is a native of Staple 


nesota who, after working in the Staples 
State Bank, joined the Banking depart 
ment July 29, 1939 as an assistant bank 
examiner, was in military service from 
June 1942 until March 1946 when he 
resumed his examining job with the 


department. 


Russell C. Hepler, manager of the 
Clarion County Thrift Plan, Ine., of 
Clarion, Pennsylvania, described the 
scope and services of the small loan 
business for members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Clarion at a recent dinner meet 
ing. Mr. Hepler also showed the sound 
film Every Seventh Family 


The Minnesota Association of 
Small Loan Companies has em 
ployed Herbert J. Dower, former super 
visor of Consumer Finance for the State 
of Minnesota, as executive secretary 
For some time. the hiring of an execu 
tive offeer and the establishment of 
permanent offices for the association 
have been considered by its Board ot 
Directors. Meeting these needs will be 
a great step forward toward unification 
of the association and advancing the 
cause of consumer finance throughout 
the state. Mr. Dower is well known to 
many in the lending field and his knowl 
edge and experience in consumer credit 
makes him particularly well qualified 


as the association’s representative. 
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The Fight for Men’s Minds 


(Continued from page 6) 


discouraged There is a way to do it 
and you are doing it right now. The 
doctors did it 


in the trucking industry did it, on one 


As a matter of fact we 


phase of our problem and are working 
around the clock on other phases of the 
industry problems right now 

The Truck Driver 

It took us nearly fifteen years of un 
remitting work to transform the truck 
driver into a new public personality, 
but I think I can safely say that we are 
over the hill on that task. 

Fifteen years ago the truck driver 
was universally regarded as a boorish, 
uncouth, rough and tough customer—a 
man who literally flung his truck weight 
Today, your own personal 
public attitude about 
truck drivers confirms what polls of 
the truck 
driver is regarded as a much safer 


around 


knowledge of 
public opinion have told us 


than-average driver, the best guy in the 
world to come along if you are in 
trouble on the highways, and measur 
ing up to the description of him made 
by Dr. Miller McClintock, then with 
Yale University, who said, after a 
multi-thousand-mile cross-country driv 
ing study, that the truck driver is the 
gentleman of the highway. 

That was accomplished by intensive 
driver training and selection, major 
national safety and highway help pro 
motional programs and the hard driv 
ing work of hundreds of thousands of 
owners and their representatives who 
had the fine cooperation of the organ 
ized labor leaders in the truck field, 


and of course, of the men themselves. 


Thought Leaders 


Your job, our job, and the job of all 
business and industry must be to ap 
peal to the thought leaders of America. 
I am happy to see that you are doing it. 

Now, if the words “thought leader” 


conjure up a picture of a double-dome 
professor in a quiet library or class- 
room, we don’t understand each other. 

Thank God America is saturated 
with thought leaders. Not only in the 
field of education, law, the ministry 
and public life but on the farms, in the 
factories, in the kitchens of hundreds 
of thousands of American homes. 

Public opinion in this country is 
molded by men and women from all 
walks of life who are driven by the 
impulse to improve our society. They 
may not ever identify that impulse but 
that is the force that drives them. 
Chey are people interested in problems 
and willing to inform themselves about 
public affairs. Once informed, they are 
the people who do something about it. 
They are the yeast which ferments the 
mass. 

I hope you won't think me patroniz- 
ing when I say that I admire the way 
you are going about reaching these 
people. I like your film program and I 
think your 
10,000 schools is remarkable. 


record of showings in 

1 am deeply impressed by the Na- 
tional Consumers Credit Conference 
movement and the quality of the edu- 
cational leaders working in this field. 

I think your continuing program of 
Public Relations in Action is one of 
the finest efforts I know of in this 
country on the part of any trade asso- 
ciation, and your campaign to improve 
your own employee understanding is 
bound to be significant. 

There is only one thing | have no 
complete nor satisfactory knowledge of 
and which I have to cover by assump- 
tion. 

Personal Mission 


I assume, and sincerely hope I am 
right, that every man devoting his busi- 
ness life to management of a consumer 
finance company feels personally dedi- 
cated to the task of telling the story of 
your business by every means at every 


opportunity. 


you can buy 
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It seems to me that your president, 
Barney Lenihan put his finger on a pro 
found fact when he said recently that 
while it is true your business has some 
critics, they are either non-customers 
or ignorant and malicious gossips. Said 
Mr. Lenihan, “No informed and intelli- 
gent person—unbiased and unpreju 
diced, has ever criticized the vital merit 
and need of this business.” 

There is no man or woman connected 
with your business who is not truly a 
man or woman with a mission. 

That mission is to tell the public the 
great story of an essential service in 
our economy—the story of personal 
credit. To me it is a warm and human 
story told in the midst of a setting that 
is usually considered cold and mer- 
cenary—the atmosphere of money. It 
is the story of broken homes that were 
repaired, and more importantly, of 
homes that were saved from breaking 
up; it is the story of lifting the crush- 
ing load of debt and misery and giving 
new hope to millions; it is the story 
of jobs made possible for almost hope 
less men and women, and above all it 
is the story of the restoration of self 
respect. 

It is the story of a business that has 
made itself clean and decent and de 
serving of the confidence and respect 
of the people. 

More than one hundred years ago. 
a great American philosopher, Henry 
David Thoreau remarked that, im 
portant as is public opinion, what is 
still more important is a man’s own 
private opinion. 

What is your own, deeply held pri 
vate opinion of your business? 

Are you proud of it? I would be, 
if I were in it and I know far less 
about the good you do than any of the 
least of you. 

Are you willing to fight for it? You'll 
have to, to stay in business. Not only 
will you have to fight, but if you feel 
as I, an outsider, do about your busi- 
ness, you'll want to fight. 

And it’s not just a job for your na- 
tional and state leadership. Nor for 
Paul Selby and his staff in Washing- 
ton. It’s a job for every man and wo- 
man getting his livelihood from the 
industry. I firmly believe with the wise 
men of the past that I have an obliga- 
tion always to sing the song of him 
whose cake I eat. 


“You haven't reached a_ verdict?” 
asked the judge. “Well, if you don’t 
agree before evening I'll have 12 sup- 
pers sent in to you.” 

“Please, your honor.” suggested the 
jury foreman, “make it 11 suppers and 
one bale of hay.” 

Land O'Lakes. 
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Prizes and Some of the Lucky Winners 


The table full of prizes which were carried home by participants in the Recreation 
Program at the 1951 convention. 





William Haeseler, Certified Finance 

Company, Tonawanda, New York, pic- 

tured here with Mrs. Haeseler, won 
the croquet match. 


Clinton MeHenry, Friendly Finance 

Service, Waynesboro, Virginia, cap- 

Kit Carson who made the longest drive tured the Michigan Trophy with the 
on the Greenbrier course. low gross score. 








COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
for 1951-1952 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Law Committee Public Relations Committee 


L. J. Styskal, Chairman Richard E. Meier, Chairman 

Frank J. Csar L. M. Curtiss 

Hugh M. Foster T. J. Dillon 

Leo M. Gardner H. W. Gibson 

Charles S. Kelly Harold Haugan 

B. F. Miller E. J. MacDermott 

J. E. Newton Paul L. Selby 

R. B. Snow Elliott Taylor 

Paul L. Selby B. J. Lenihan, Executive 
Committee Representative 





Membership Committee 


John T. Snite, General Chairman 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


National Affairs Committee Uniform Loss Reserves Committee 


L. J. Ingram, Chairman D. B. Lichtenstein, Chairman 
D. L. Barnes George R. Bagley 

L. M. Boyd G. R. Becker 

r. D. Griffin \ T. Covle 

B. J. Lenihan . Fo ae 
H. T. Maroon W. M. Helms 


Ray E. Vester 


Budget Committee Group Insurance Committee 
Ray E. Vester. Chairman Ray E. Vester, Chairman 
I. L. Brisbin I. L. Brisbin 
Davis Weir John T. Snite 


Advertising Committee General Convention Committee 


S. E. Rislev. Chairman I. L. Brisbin, Chairman 
G. D. Bryan Richard E. Meier 
H. W. Gibson Max P. Shelton 
I. S. Michelman Pood f Sh. 
N. T. Sehwin 
Charles E. Stoltz 
E. F. Wonderlic 
W. T. Christian, Executive 
Committee Representative 














